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SPECTATOR OF BOOKS. 


MR. STOCQUELER’S LOG BOOK. 


Fifteen Months’ Pilgrimage through untrod- 
‘den Tracts of Khuzistan and P ersia, in a 
Journey from India to England, through 
Parts of Turkish Arabia, Persia, ‘Armenia, 
Russia, and Germany ; performed in the 
Years 1831—32. By J. H. Stocqueler. 
2 Vols. Saunders and Otley. 


Here is a bill of fare indeed,—full of no- 
velty, variety, curiosity, and wonder! It 
cannot be denied that Mr. Stocqueler’s ma- 
terials are abundant enough, and the only 
matter of surprise is, that with so much to 
talk about, and so many places to be in 
at once, he should be able to content him- 
self with the limits of a couple of volumes, 
whilst many hundred volumes had _ been 
written concerning certain parts only of his 
road. The mystery is soon solved, however, 
when we learn that Mr. Stocqueler avoids 
indulging in that wherewith ordinary tra- 
vellers do frequently load their pages—de- 
scription. Our author seems to have been 
a little over-saturated with the maxim of 
brevity being the “ soul of wit,” which, with 
travellers, is not always the fact. In his 
anxiety not to be in error, he has fallen 
short of amusing us as he might have done, 
and forgets that a ‘pilgrim,’”’ especially 
through ‘“untrodden tracts,” has the ad- 
vantage over his readers and critics, in 
having all the talk to himself. If he do 
not make the most of his opportunities, and 
pour out the overflowings of his soul with 
fearless and exuberant gusto, it is his own 
fault and his readers’ misfortune. The places 
and characters comprised in these two vo- 
Jumes would, in the hands of an ordinarily 
loquacious writer, have filled a dozen such, 
and yet leave some to spare. They are not 
the better for being here so compressed, all 
the essence being lost in the operation, 
whilst little but the dregs of ill-digested 
facts remain. In short, there is a wide dif- 
ference between a multum in parvo anda 
paroum a multo. 

But to proceed to the contents of these 
volumes, from which some entertaining pas- 
sages may yet be extracted. Our author 
intended coming to England by the beaten 
track, when the breaking out of the plague 
in Persia put a stop to his proceedings, and 
altered his course, forcing him at length to 
cross the Buctiarian mountains—unfriendly 
regions of banditti, assassination, and bodily 
fear—where no English foot had hitherto 
travelled. Our author’s blood “ran cold” 
on receiving intimation to this effect, but 
‘twas useless todemur; ambition, too, ‘ whis- 
pered that some eclat and much public 
utility would attend the accomplishment of a 








scheme which no one had hitherto dared to 
attempt.” The only public good that could 
result from this expedition would be the 
complete and vivid description of all that 
was seen or occurred in his trip, but of this 
we have a very unsatisfactory supply. Was 
it fear, or the novelty of the scene that im- 
paired our traveller’s powers of description ? 

The Buctiarian robbers are a bold, un- 
couth, and barbarous race of beings, and 
their attacks are by no means to be sneered 
at :— 

“ We had left the woody portions of the 
mountains behind us, and had entered upon 
one of those extensive undulating wastes 
which distinguish the more level portions of 
Iran. The day was sultry and the ride tedious. 
We believed we had got fairly out of all 
chance of danger, and had ceased to observe 
that order of Tmarch, exhibiting a concen- 
tration of force, which had hitherto seemed 
best adapted to our security. We were 
straggling at short distances from one an- 
other, my servant in the van, and were just 
on the point of ascending a little eminence, 
when a horseman, splendidly attired, sud- 
denly, appeared on the summit, and dis- 
charging a pistol in the air, as a signal of 
attack dashed down the hillock followed by 
several others. ‘The shepherds fled for 
safety and for succour ’—sauve gui peut was 
the order of the day. In a few seconds, 
however, they rallied, and a sharp skirmish 
ensued, which ended in the whole of my 
party being discomfited, then driven together 
like so many sheep, their eyes bandaged, 
their hands tied behind them, and _ their 
persons rifled. Of my own share in the 
transaction it is unnecessary to say more 
than that though I took as active a share in 
the distribution of blows as my companions, 
no personal violence was offered to me on 
the part of the assailants, and I was merely 
robbed of every thing valuable I possessed. 

‘* As soon as the brigands had secured the 
victory and bound the ‘true men,’ they 
rode up to me while I was standing at a 
distance watching the progress of events, 
and discharging their pieces in the air, 
called out, ‘ Hukeen Saheb, bisheen,’ ‘ Sir 
Doctor, sit down,’—a kind of half mandate 
—half request which I could not decline 
complying with. Besides I was rather 
fatigued. They then blindfolded me, drove 
the mules and horses up a hill, and taking 
with them one of the defeated party (a 
merchant, who had joined my escort a few 
days previously, with a small caravan of 
merchandize, ) they desired him to point out 
the ‘Ingreze’s’ property: this he readily 


did; upon which they proceeded to cut to 
pieces my khoordjs or travelling bags, and to 
empty them of the money, ‘silk-handker- 





chiefs, knives, razors, spoons, blankets, and 
other useful little articles they contained. 

They finished by thrashing Hajee Moola 
Mahomed Shufta, the merchant, until the 
poor fellow could scarcely stand, by way of 
testifying their gratitude for his officious 
zeal, and then galloped off to narrate their 
exploits to their friends and to divide the 
spoil. 

“While this was going on, I pulled the 
bandage off my eyes, and found all my fel- 
low-travellers lying with their faces to the 
ground, muttering pathetic appeals to Allah 
and Mahomed, and declaring they were all 
good Musulmans. I implored them to rise 
and renew the combat, as we were still nu- 
merically stronger than our opponents, and 
tolerably well armed. But al 1 could get 
in reply from the caitiffs was, ‘O sir, don’t 
speak—don't speak! our throats are all 
going to be cut—it’s a settled thing—we 
are dead men!’ The poor hajee now came 
down the hill crying and hallooing out to 
us to get up, which the party did after 
loosening the cummrs with which they had 
been helped to play at blind man’s butf. We 
then went up the hill, and began reloading 
the mules amidst the doleful lamentations 
of the hajee and my worthy guide, the 
latter of whom had taken the liberty of 
putting a large bag of gold belonging to the 
Belger Beg across one of my mules, thus 
realizing the notions of the Buctiarians 
regarding the Englishman’s wealth, and 
incurring a certain loss, for which his eyes, 
and probably his head, would have to pay.’ 

To leave these scenes and come nearer 
home. Mr. Stocqueler attempts to pass 
through the forbidden territories of Russia, 
and a fortnight’s imprisonment at Odessa 
was his reward ;— he anes held his rugged 
way through Gallicia, &c. into Austria, 
where he indulges in an extravagant episode 
on the blessedness of Austrian government. 

“ Plenty, tranquillity, and security, marked 
the internal condition of the country, and 
religion seemed to occupy as much of the 
attention of the people as the calls on their 
manual exertions. Politicians abuse the 
government of Austria: its restraints on the 
press, its hostility to public freedom in any 
shape, its severe taxation of the necessaries 
of life, form so many grounds of cavil, and 
unfavourable comparisons with the govern- 
ment of freer nations. But surely this is 
superfluous censure. ‘The true end of go- 
vernment is said to be the ‘ greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,’ and where is 
this principle reduced to finer practice than 
in Austria? Where is poverty rarer, em- 
ployment more general, the comforts of life 
more abundant? Where is there u people 
more attached to their rulers, or less inclined 
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to murmur at their own condition? It is not 
that the Austrian is in a state of intellectual 
degradation, or the mere slave of sensual 
gratification, for Germany holds a high 
place amongst the enlightened nations of 
the earth. Itis, I should say, the happy 
result of a felicitous combination of mild sway 
and economical expenditure on the part of the 
governing—a ratwnal philosophy and a cheer- 
Sul temperament on the side of the governed (!)” 

Mr. Stocqueler here talks about the 
“greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber,” of course then the ‘chosen few”? who 
linger in prisons, and under persecutions 
and tortures, which occasionally end in 
death, are an exception to the general rule 
of little or no consequence! How Mr. 
Stocqueler could put forth such a foolish 
sentence as this, and then affect to raptures 
about liberty and brave patriots, is a feat of 
charletanerie we cannot comprehend. 

Yet so it is;—At Lintz he had the good 

fortune to meet with Skyrznecki, the perse- 
cuted Polish general, whom he describes in 
most glowing colours of admiration. He 
happened to be lodging in strict incognito 
and seclusion, in the same house at which 
Mr. S. and his compagnon de vogage put 
up;—who being ‘ Englishmen,” are fa- 
voured above all other men in the world, by 
being admitted to the brave man’s presence. 
“Our emotion may easily be conceived,” 
exclaims our author. The patriot is a most 
venerable and commanding-looking person ; 
—‘‘had I met him in the street, I should 
involuntarily have taken off my hat, OR at 
LEAST have turned” to stare at him, and 
‘contemplate his noble presence.” * * 
“ He was plainly attired in an olive frock 
coat and black trowsers,” and Mr. Stocque- 
ler ingeniously supposes he had been reading, 
“for,—on rising, he laid down a_ book.” 
The conversation that ensued related almost 
entirely to the — events, and prospects 
of Poland, with an interesting account of 
the general’s own vicissitudes. 

Lhe Narrative of Skyrznecki’s Escape from 
Warsaw, at the time of Krukovinski’s pre- 
ponderance, and the intrigues of the i> 
bists, is unfortunately too long for our co- 
lumns, yet too good to be entirely passed 
over, so we must content ourselves with an 
abridgment of his most striking adventures. 
At first with the hope that the aspect of af- 
fairs might change, he remained for a time 
concealed within the town; but on being 
betrayed by his own household, was obliged 
to elude the pursuit of the police and the 
clubbists, by precipitate flight. 

* His host, in conjunction with his wife, 
concerted the means, and at length induced 
the son of an old servant of Skyrznecki’s 
stepmother, who resembled Skyrznecki in 
stature and complexion, to apply for pass- 
ports to enable him, as it were, to leave 
Warsaw on his own account. The pass- 
ports being obtained, they were delivered 
to Skyrznecki, and a night fixed for his de- 
parture. Disguised as a valet, Skyrznecki 
repaired at the time appointed to a neigh- 
bouringfstreet, where a carriage and his own 
horses waited to receive him. He jumped 
up and started off at a hard pace, success- 
fully passed the barrier, where his person 
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was compared with the description given in 
the passport, and succeeded in reaching an 
inn not far from the next town. While he 
remained at the inn, two gens d’armes came 
in and demanded his passports, which, hav- 
ing been shown, accompanied by a rouble, 
they left the place. The inn-keeper, a 
Pole, perceiving, however, that his guest 
was a more distinguished individual than his 
papers set forth, earnestly counselled him 
not to pass through the town; ‘for you 
must know sir,’ said he, ‘the commandant 
of the place is accustomed to sit at his win- 
dow, to watch all travellers, to stop and 
question them; and believe me, sir,’ he 
added, ‘you will never pass the scrutiny, 
for you do not look like a servant.’ Skyrz- 
necki deemed it prudent to act on this dis- 
interested counsel, and, after refreshing his 
horses, set forth on another route, or rather 
plunged into a forest, (whose mazes were 
unknown to all but the peasantry of the 
country, who warmly assisted the flight of 
their superiors,) and drove on until he 
reached the precincts of a town,* where a 
priest to whom he was known, and who 
was attached to him, resided!’ 

After this, under the guidance of a pea- 
sant, he reached another town, passing 
Polish dragoons and a narrow river alike 
in safety. 

“At the inn where Skyrznecki put up, 
the burgmeister of the town presented him- 
self, and questioned Skyrznecki as to his 
person, his intentions, his destination, &c. 
Skyrznecki evaded his question in a good- 
humoured way, and told him he should 
know after dinner. The repast being fi- 
nished, the burgmeister renewed his in- 
quiries, upon which Skyrznecki informed 
him that he was a Major Stanishewski, and 
desired to proceed to a particular town. 
The burgmeister, however, frankly told him 
he believed him to be a_ Russian spy. 
Skyrznecki reasoned with him on the ab- 
surdity and injustice of such a supposition, 
and in evidence of his being a genuine Pole 
mentioned the names, condition, residences, 
and means of various persons in the country 
round. The burgmeister, nevertheless, was 
sceptical ; but after detaining our hero four 
hours, became a little more accessible to 
reason, and permitted Skyrznecki to depart, 
accompanied by an officer of the police.” 

The burgmeister, however, again changes 
his mind, and the general is pursued, 
brought back, and placed in close confine- 
ment. Here Skyrznecki deemed it pru- 
dent to declare himself a Polish emissary, 
on a constitutional mission, when the burg- 
meister threw himself at his feet, craved his 
pardon, and testified his friendly disposition 
by supplying him with the means for his 


journey. 


The most dangerous part of his expedi- 
tion was now at hand. ‘The crossing of the 
Russian outposts, or those of the Polish 
clubbist party. He chose the latter, and, 
on being challenged and brought before 
the colonel, who turned out to be a cousin 





* Anxious not to compromise the safety of those 
who aided his flight, Skyrznecki carefully avoided 
naming the towns through which he passed, lest it 
might furnish a clue to the residence of his friends, 








of his wife’s, he anticipated no further diffi- 
culty or interruption to his progress. He 
was mistaken, however, and had yet to 
learn the subjection under which their com- 
manders were kept by the clubbists. He 
could not be suffered to depart without con- 
sulting the general-in-chief, Roushidski, 
who, notwithstanding he had received his 
commission from Skyrznecki himself, gave 
orders for “‘ his being sent to a town whi- 
ther he did not wish to repair, under the 
escort of an old officer, bristling with arms, 
whiskers, and mustachios, accompanied by 
a lancer;’—he appealed to the officers 
around against this unwarrantable liberty, 
but could obtain no redress; what follows, 
cannot be abridged without detriment. 

“As a dermer resort, Skyrznecki now 
solicited an interview with the general, 
which, after some time spent in deliberation, 
was agreed to. Skyrznecki accordingly got 
into his carriage, and waited, outside the 
quarters of Roushidski, the interview in 
question. General Roushidski soon made 
his appearance, but, to the surprise of Skyrz- 
necki, accompanied by a staff of at least 
twenty officers, amongst whom Skyrznecki 
recognized a number of his most determined 
enemies. At the first moment he uttered 
an exclamation of astonishment; but Rou- 
shidski, approaching the carriage, took him 
by the hand, and squeezing it significantly 
gave him to understand that the less said in 
anger the better. Skyrznecki accordingly 
turned to familiar matters, and spoke of the 
latest news from Warsaw, and the affairs 
of Poland generally. Alluding to the latter, 
the factious members of the staff assumed a 
lofty tone, and catechized Skyrznecki re- 
garding many of his military dispositions 
during the war; they likewise censured 
much of his government, and complained 
that he had shown undue favour to the Po- 
lish aristocracy, in collecting them about 
his person, in preference to more or equally 
deserving men of humbler origin. Skyrz- 
necki did not long condescend to argue with 
these persons; he boldly told them that he 
did not recognize their right to question him, 
and absolutely refused to hold further par- 
ley. He then desired leave to continue his 
route without an escort, as it did not sort 
with his honour to be kept under such sur- 
veillance, at the same time that it was an 
indignity he did not merit. The clubbists, 
however, steadily refused, but in a milder 
tone, to comply with his wish. He per- 
severed; he pledged himself that he would 
repair to the town they had indicated, 
though sore against his will; and appealed 
to his character as one who had _ never 
broken his word, and as a general who had 
often led them to victory, as security for 
the performance of his promise. Without 


appearing to consent, they suffered him to 
depart, and for four German miles he 


pursued his route, undisturbed by any other 
reflections than those suggested by his 
situation, and by a struggle as to whether 
he should ultimately take a road which led 
to one of his own farms, or keep his 
promise towards the ruftians he had recently 
left. In this state of mind he arrived ata 
point where the road branched off in two 
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different directions, one leading to the town 
he had promised to repair to, the other to 
his aforesaid farm. He deliberated a mo- 
ment between inclination and his parole, 
and ultimately suffered a high sense of 
honour to triumph over the suggestions of 
nature. At the end of another mile he 
reached the town, but found, a short time 
previously, that he was pursued by two 
clubbists on horseback. On arriving at the 
barrier, his first question was as to where 
Prince Czartorinski might be found. <A 
house, with lights in the window, was 
pointed out to him, and thither he repaired 
at full speed, the clubbists still in hot 
pursuit. He entered the house, and found 
the prince and several friends in council. 
They received him with open arms, and 
earnestly solicited intelligence of the state 
of affairs at the capital. In the mean time 
the clubbists, who had followed Skyrz- 
necki were endeavouring to raise a clamour 
in the town, and shortly collected a crowd 
around the house. 
firm character and extensive influence went 
below, and partly by reason, partly by 
threats and reprovals, subdued the angry 
spirit which had been roused. Ife then 
conveyed Skyrznecki to his own chateau, 
gave him fresh horses, and accompanied 
him without further molestation to Cracow.” 

Yet even in this little republic he was not 
secure ; w straggling clubbists were 
here found to conspire against his life. “ He 
was, therefore, obliged to take refuge in the 
house of the Bishop of Cracow, until a new 
enemy, in the persons of the Russian troops 
under Rudiger, entered the town, and ob- 
tained information of the place of his re- 
treat. It now became necessary to secure 
him ;from the vigilant search of his foes, 
and a large dark cellar, beneath the bishop’s 
house, was selected for the purpose.” From 
this he is subsequently released through 
Austrian interest, and he now waits on pa- 
role at Lintz, with the hope of once more 
taking an active part in the government of 
his unhappy country, or the alternative of 
England’s hospitable shores, as a peaceful 
retreat for study and domestic enjoyment. 

We must now leave Mr. Stocqueler’s 
“ Pilgrimage,” with the recommendation it 
deserves,—as a light and pleasant book for 
an idle hour, that most tedious of idle hours, 
for instance,—before dinner. 











THE TIMES OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


The History of Charlemagne ; with a Sketch 
of the State and History of France from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Rise 
of the Carlovingian Dynasty. By G. P. 
R. James, Esq. 8vo. Longman and Co. 


Tur Literary Gazette speaks most highly 
of this work, which seems to be a faultless 
and inv aluable production; but as all Mr. 
Longman’s books happen to bear similarly 
high. characters in the estimation of our 
worthy contemporary, we do not feel it in- 
cumbent upon us to stand implicitly by its 
decision. Another rival journal, having 
the doctrine always in mind, “ nothing un- 
less critical,” has laboured to show his in- 


genuity by arguing that Mr. James is too 
lenient in his treatment of the great mo- 
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narch’s character, especially as regards the 
cruelty of his warfare, and his savage argu- 
ments of Christian doctrines. We will not 
pretend to enter upon a discussion of the 
question at issue, not having any exclusive 
or novel information on which to argue. 
Contenting ourselves with the quotation of 
one fine maxim for historical writers, we 
shall proceed to two general extracts, re- 
lating to the state of society, &c. in the 
times of Charlemagne. 

Mem.—* The historian who wilfully or 

carelessly traduces a great man, is arobber 
of the worst description. He robs the dead 
of their only property—fair fame; and he 
robs the living of their best legacy from the 
past—a great example.”’ 

Administration of Justice.— The general 
government of the state remained, as I have 
before observed, in the hands of the mo- 
narch, who, without any minister to divide 
the fatigues or support the responsibility, 
devoted every spare moment to its affairs, 
and soon learned to carry it on in whatever 
part of the world he happened to be. But 
the local administration was distributed 
amongst provincial officers, having the title 
of duke, tothe care of each of whom twelve 
counties were intrusted. The counts placed 
under these officers were, in fact, the judges 
of the land, and had power to summon to 
their court any one within the territory sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction. Neglect or re- 
fusal to obey this summons was visited with 
asevere penalty. At the same time, the 
counts themsclves were forced to render 
justice by their station; and any denial or 
perversion of right was punished by loss of 
landandrank. ‘The distant menace of such 
punishment, however, would have been little 
effectual in procuring the constant and clear 
administration of the law, had not ambula- 
tory magistrates been appointed to proceed 
through the kingdom, to render judgment 
themselves in particular c cases—to take cog- 
nizance of the conduct of the dukes and 
counts—and to see justice impartially exe- 
cuted. hese oflicers were called missi do- 
minict ; and, though I do not find it any 


where expressly stated that their times of 


visitation were uncertain, and consequently 
their reception by the counts unpremeditated, 
yet many reasons exist for believing such to 
have been the case.” 

State of Arts and Commerce.—* Various 
collateral proofs of the extent of this com- 
merce are derived from the letters and an- 
nals of the day, amongst which proofs one 
of the most convincing is, the fact of the 
great facility with which ponderous and un- 
wieldy objects were transported for conside- 
rable distances. ‘Thus we learn that entire 
marble columns and immense stone crosses 
were sent overland through the whole ex- 
tent of France on many occasions, and 
were uniformly carried in vehicles of French 
construction. A regular system of port du- 
ties also was established, the collector-gene- 
ral of which we find distinctly mentioned ; 
and it would appear, from the same autho- 
rity, that the right of trading to France was 
considered of great importance to the neigh- 
bouring countries,—so much so, indeed, 
that Charlemagne i is reported to have threa- 











tened to prohibit the commerce between 
England and France, as the severest pun- 
ishment he could inflict on Offa, sovereign 
of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Mercia, 
who had given him cause for anger. These 
facts, as well as the laws concerning mer- 
cantile transactions, in which various arti- 
cles of luxury are expressly mentioned as in 
common use, and as ordinary matters of 
traflic, tend to show that art had reached a 
greater height amongst the Franes at this 
time, than has been generally supposed. 
The vases and cups of gold and silver, 
carved and embossed with a thousand com- 
plicated figures—the silver tables, richly 
chased, representing cities and countries— 
the bracelets, rings, and ornamented belts— 
together with the praises bestowed on the 
W orkmanship,—prove that the arts of lux- 
ury, which always follow far behind those 
of necessity, were known, cultivated, and 
esteemed at this period. In addition to 
this, the fact of table-cloths of fine linen 
having been then in use, shows the perfec- 

tiun tv which a branch of industry had been 
carried that always speaks a considerable 
degree of refinement in the nation by which 
itis practised. ‘The skilful manufacture of 
iron also, and the strict and severe laws 
which forbade the exportation of arms, af- 
ford another instance of the superiority of 
the Francs at that time, to the nations 
round about them: and a thousand other 
circumstances might be adduced to show, 
that—however much literature and taste 
were still inferior to what they appeared in 
some of the ages which preceded, and in 
some which followed—yet the necessary 
and the convenient arts were carried to a 
height which we do not usually attribute to 
the eighth century.’ 

Mr. James promises to continue this work, 
if it be well received, with similar biogra- 
phies of all the principal historical charac- 
ters of France in chronological succession. 
This will doubtless prove an interesting and 
raluable series. 





CAPTAIN SKINNER’S EXCURSIONS IN INDIA. 


WE return with pleasure to these entertain- 
ing volumes, of which we last week gave a 
hasty notice. Captain Skinner is heart and 
soul a traveller; he has, moreover, the pen 
of a ready writer, and the thought of a quick 
observer to boot, which annot fail of 
making him an amusing companion. His 
pages abound in admirable anecdote and 
description, and his pictures are as vivid as 
they are full of variety. As to extracts, 
they crowd upon us in unreasonable profu- 
sion, and our only difficulty is in the rejec- 
tion of the superabundant supplies. We 
must still confine ourselves to the first vo- 
lume, where the “walk over the Himalaya 
Mountains’? commences, an excursion of 
which we heartily envy our gallant author, 
if what he relates is “‘ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” From 
this portion of the ‘volume we make the fol- 
lowing miscellaneous selection :— 

Eclipse of the Sun.— One of our first 
days on the mountains was distinguished by 
an eclipse of the sun, which I hope bodes 
no evil. It was visible for about an hour, 
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ending, I think, at half-past four p. m. It 
did not seem to create any sensation among 
the hill people, who were scattered about at 
their work, as if the sun had been shining as 
usual. In the plains, the Hindoos, on the 
banks of the Ganges, hasten to the stream 
_ such an event, and standing in it, wait 
till the eclipse is at its height, then dip their 
heads in the water, and taking some in their 
hands, throw it towards the sun, as if to pu- 
rify him from the evil spirit that had cast a 
veil over his splendour. I have never ob- 
served the Mahometans of India similarly 
occupied; but in Upper Egypt, some years 
ago, while enjoying myself, on a moonlight 
night, among the splendid ruins of Luxor, 
a large mob of Arabs had collected round 
the building, and seemed to be waiting, 
with anxious expectation, for some great 
marvel that was to occur in the heavens, 
for their eyes were all turned upwards. 
There was an eclipse of the moon; and the 
moment it commenced, a loud murmur 
arose among the people, increasing till it 
was at its height. The planet was but half 
concealed, and then arose a tumult that per- 
fectly deafened me. I mixed among the 
people, who were menacing the moon with 
frightful gestures, shouting, to the utmost of 
their power to the devil, to abandon his 
prey. ‘Satan, avaunt!” was the universal 
cry through the desolate colonnades of 
Thebes. Sucha singular scene, acted upon 
such a spot, could not very easily be for- 
gotten.” 

“‘ As the most ignorant are likely to be the 
most fanciful, I expected to learn some ad- 
ditional absurdity from the behaviour of the 
Hill men; but their philosophy disturbed 
itself little about a matter that occurred so 
far from them.” 

Matrimony.—‘“‘ On my ascent from Raj- 
poor, I was overtaken by a fine young man, 
a European serjeant, superintending the 
roads, who “‘ presuming,” as he said, “ that 
I was a reverend gentleman,” had to beg 
my aid in joining his to the hand of some 
sable, or to speak more poetically, some nut- 
brown maid, whose charms had enlivened 
these bleak retreats, and whose heart—“ for 
stony limits cannot keep love out ”—had 
yielded even among the cold, flinty rocks of 
Landour. I must take his mistake as a 
compliment to myself, although the church 
could scarcely have approved of such a son; 
a broad-brimmed straw-hat with a pair of 
mustachios should not have suggested such 
an application to the serjeant. 

“ Half-caste women are frequently chosen 
by the British soldiers for their wives, and I 
believe they make extremely good ones. 
In habits and morals, I am sorry to say, 
they are far before our own countrywomen 
of the same class in the East, and the do- 
mestic comforts of the two families are not 
to be compared. Soldiers are sometimes 
allowed to select them from the Government 
School in Calcutta, without, I have under- 
stood, any previous acquaintance. The 
blushing maids are drawn out in a favour- 
able light, and formed into “ a line of beau- 
ty,” when the Coelebs are introduced ; and 
a tantalizing position, I dare say, they find 
themselves in: they are not long, however, 





in fixing upon their mates, and the mar- 
riages turn out generally very well.” 
Mountain Scenery.—* Landour and Mis- 
soura form the first line of mountains; the 
first-named point being some degrees higher 
than the latter. It is a range of successive 
peaks, so irregularly placed, that if you 
stand upon any one of them you appear to 
be the centre of a circle of others. Mr. 
Fraser, in his “Tour of the Himalayah,” 
published about ten years ago, likens them 
to pointed waves just on the eve of break- 
ing; and a better simile could not be found. 
The summits of those peaks are the sites of 
the newly-commenced buildings; they are 
generally abrupt and rugged, and their sides 
descending nearly perpendicularly into 
gloomy chasms that appear to have no bot- 
tom. The sides of these precipices, how- 
ever, are rendered less sombre by thick 
woods of the spear-leaved oak, enlivened by 
the arborescent rhododendron, now in full 
flower. The new houses crown the tops; 
and each in appearance a little island sur- 
rounded by a deep ravine, its farm-yard 
about it affords, particularly at night, when 
all are lit up, a most picturesque scene. 
There are many inconveniences in these 
new abodes yet to overcome. Water, from 
their peaked shapes, is not to be found 
above ; it flows only in the glens below. 
And as the labour of a visit to a higher 
neighbour will to an invalid be very great, 
he must reckon upon being many minutes 
before he can even say, ‘ How d’ ye do?” 
after having gained the castle above him.” 
Luxuriant Scenery.— We were too happy 
on the appearance of day-light to quit Ka- 
thee, and ascending the mountain to the 
north of it, by a steep and rugged path, we 
reached Chitar. We took from thence an 
easterly direction, having the snowy range 
to bound our view. We did not long keep 
possession of so magnificent a prospect, but 
lost it in our passage through a thick and 
beautiful wood of pines, interspersed with 
the richest and most various fruit-trees. 
We seemed to have entered an enchanted 
garden, where the produce of Europe and 
Asia—indeed of every quarter of the world 
—was blended together. Apples, pears, 
and pomegranates—plantains, figs, and 
apricots—limes and citrons—walnut and 
mulberry trees, grew in the greatest quan- 
tity, and with the most luxurious hue. 
Blackberries and raspberries hung tempt- 
ingly from the brows of the broken crags, 
while our path was strewed with strawber- 
ries. In every direction were blooming 
heather-—violets and jasmine, with innume- 
rable ‘rose trees in full bearing.” It was 
a most lovely day, and birds sang from 
every branch; the common dove and the 
kokila—the nightingale of Hindoo poets— 
cooed around, and for the first time, for 
many a year, [ heard the notes of the black- 
bird! ad . . ° 
“Through the openings among the trees, 
we occasionally saw the Jumna winding at 
the foot of the mountain, sometimes disap- 
pearing suddenly, and again as suddenly 
breaking forth in an opposite direction— 
terraces of corn stretching down to its banks. 
In every aspect, from little orchards of the 








choicest fruit,—each an epitome of the ve- 
getable creation,—rose pretty villages of 
stone, roofed with slate. We reached one 
of them soon after parting from the beauti- 
ful wood I have described; Moolor was its 
name; it stood above a river that divided 
the hill (on which we determined to en- 
camp) from it. We forded it immediately, 
and, after a distressing ascent, gained the 
place we are nowin. Although it stands 
high, its situation is so much confined that 
it is extremely hot. ‘The thermometer in 
my tent is now at ninety-four degrees.” 

Again :— 

“ We burst upon a beautiful lawn, per- 
fectly level, and enamelled with every 
description of simple flower—daisies, cows- 
lips, primroses, violets, and crocuses of 
every hue. It was surrounded by a fence 
of pale rhododendron ; in all other parts we 
had met this plant as a large tree—here it 
had dwindled to ashrub. Above was a line of 
rugged peaks capped with snow, which in 
many parts descended to the borders of the 
meadow. Nature never appeared so frolic- 
some. This spot seemed to be the rendez- 
vous of all seasons. There was winter in 
his coat of snow; summer reposing in a 
strawberry bed, or smiling from the branches 
of an apricot tree; spring couched in a 
‘cowslip bell;’ and of autumn we experi- 
enced enough in the fallen leaves, which 
still to concentrate the various periods of 
the year, fell from the branches of the trees 
that stood among the snow. As I looked 
round with a glass, I could discern, on one 
side of the mountains, fields of grain quite 
green, and but just above the earth; on the 
other it was harvest home, and the partridges 
were busy in the stubble. I would have 
given any thing to have remained some 
days here, but there was no water, and I 
could not persuade my servants that the 
snow was equally good; they should die, 
they declared, if they touched it, and trem- 
bled at the bare idea. We could have made 
strawberry ice in a most delightful manner 
—collected the snow with one hand, and 
picked the fruit with the other. In vain did 
I represent its comforts, and its beauties 
were quite lost upon them. I swallowed 
snow till I was as cold as ice, to convince 
them, but they were still inexorable. ‘The 
peak of Bunderpuch, towering above us 
like a rock of alabaster, was quite close— 
one ridge only intervening—the one I had 
abandoned, and the snow upon it scemed 
very deep indeed: the sky was clear and 
blue as Italy’s, and not a speck appeared 
upon the snow-white mountain. I saw 
an eagle soaring above it. We had dis- 
turbed several, for we had towered to 
‘their pride of place.’ They flew within 
shot: but I learnt from the ‘ancient ma- 
riner,’ how sad it is to kill the spirit of the 
place, and let them fly in peace.” 

Wooden Bridge.—‘ We sauntered by the 
banks of the river till we reached a wooden 
bridge, the substantial construction of which 
surprised us a great deal: it was the first 
effort of the Rajah of Triha, and seemed to 
be, as indeed it merited, a subject of pride 
to his highness’s people. Frames of wood 
placed one above the other, with stones be- 
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tween them, each overlapping from the low- 
est, till the upper extended a third of the 
way across, these buttresses formed the sup- 
ports upon which the bridge rested, that 
was made of three thin planks but indiffer- 
ently fastened together, having a railing on 
each side of nearly four feet high to protect 
the passengers. The planks were thin, and 
their action so great as to send you spring- 
ing over with the utmost elasticity. It is 
now new and perfectly safe, but when time, 
the destroyer, has laid his fangs upon it, 
unless his highness be public- spirited enough 
to erect another, I foresee the fall of many 
a weary pilgrim, who perhaps may deem 
himself favoured in meeting with such a 
fate. ”’ 

Tormenting Insects.—“ In this holy spot— 
for what is so pure that it has not some al- 
loy !—we have been assailed by the furious 
little insects I have already mentioned, with 
even greater virulence than at Tulli. The 
villagers have persuaded my servants, who 
are positively 1 wasting away with their tor- 
tures, to plaster themselves over with tur- 
pentine and honey, and they have adopted 
the prescription with such zeal, that they 
appear perfectly coated with the unsavoury 
compound. I am obliged to bear it with all 
the firmness I can collect, and have this 
consolation, that if we lose ‘ourselves in the 
mountains, we shall be easily scented to our 
lair. 

‘“¢ The corn is ripe around us, and the reap- 
ers are making their harvest. They are 
frequently obliged to throw down the sickle, 
while they dance about in agony from the 
stings of their indefatigable tormentors. 
The legs of the women are bare, while the 
men wear pantaloons; but both sexes have 
a large cloth folded round their faces, 
merely leaving room for the eyes to peep 
through. They expose as little of the per- 
son as possible while working in the fields, 
for there the insects are most numerous ; 
yet, with every precaution, they find it im- 
possible to escape. As for myself, I am 
nearly mad with the torment ; though 
clothed from head to foot, [ cannot rest a 
moment. The misery of a first landing in 
Calcutta, in the height of the summer, with 
all the bloom of youth about you, with no 
curtains—I talk of the army enly—and a 
hard couch in a barrack-room in Fort Wil- 
liam, where the hum of the musquitoes is 
more appalling than the roaring of the tiger, 
is luxury compared with the “sufferings of 
those who pause at Tulli and its neighbour- 
ing woods. 

Smoking Clubs. —“ In the course of our as- 
cent, the guides and coolies stopped fre- 
quently to rest, and on each occasion esta- 
blished a smoking club, that for sociability 
far exceeds any that the good taste of the 
“picked men of countries" has been able 
to confer upon England. The natives are 
remarkably fond of tobacco, and always 

carry a well- supplied pouch, with a flint and 
steel. Their pipes are to be found on every 
hill: they make two holes in the earth with 
the thumb, connecting them below by pass- 
ing the little finger through the interval ; 
in one they stick a reed, and in the other 





the tobacco: the weed is soon kindled and a 
circle formed round it. Each man takes 
his turn in smoking and supplying the pipe, 
which is left standing when they have all 
been satisfied, for the next passengers to 
take advantage of, if they please. I became 
quite an adept i in manufacturing pipes, and 
found the flavour of the earth rather an im- 
provement even to Persian tobacco. 

“ T have heard that men of high fashion 
are accustomed to smoke cigars through 
the streets of London, and in the park, 
all hours of the day. Should such an ele- 
gant accomplishment continue in vogue, I 
will not presume to condemn it, but beg to 
suggest the above new and sociable mode in 
preference to it. Groupes may sit round 
their pipes in Kensington Gardens, or the 
park, and smoke and converse with all the 
decorum of a Turkish divan, without in the 
least annoying the fastidious, who affect to 
dislike so agreeable an odour. 

“T gained the reputation of a magician in 
one of our smoking societies, by drawing 
fire from the sky, as they termed it, to light 
my pipe. I made a burning-glass answer 
the purpose of a flint and steel, and the 
Genii of the Ring would not have been 
looked upon with greater veneration. I 
was forced, however, to endure these scenes 
a little too often; for if we paused but for a 
moment to gain breath, the pouch was 
drawn forth, and the knot formed around 
the broken reed. I could have wished that 
their ingenuity had devised a pipe more cal- 
culated for travellers, for this primitive ar- 
rangement is only suitable for loungers, and 
perfect idleness; it delayed us sadly, but it 
was a luxury no persuasion could induce 
them to forego; and the deliberate manner 
they set about its preparation, as if ever 
thing on carth was subservient to it, added 
fuel to my impatience.” 


We must vet add one more ser ap from 
another part, au admirable specimen of 
Hindostan thieving : — 


‘* | have heard so many instances of the 
skill of these worthies, that I should never 
feel astonished at any feats they might per- 
form. A traveller accustomed to be robbed 
in Europe would scarcely think it possible 
that a sheet should be stolen from under 
him without his discovering it; but nothing 
is more simple to a Hindoo thief: —perfectly 
naked, he glides, like a serpent, into the 
room, .and sits on the floor, at the foot of 
the hed, watching his opportunity : when 
he thinks the sleeper fast as possible, he 
gives the sheet a gentle pull, and crouches 
under the bed. If disturbed from his nap, 
secing nothing, the man yawns, stretches, 
turns round, and sleeps again. This is na- 
tural, and on this the thief reckons. By 
repeating the same operation two or three 
times, the utmost that will be necessary, he 
gains the sheet, and makes off.” 
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SANSCRIT LITERATURE, 


An Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature. 
8vo. Oxford. Talboys. 


Tiurs is 8 most curious and interesting com- 
pilation, founded chiefly upon a translation 
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from Adelung, with additional matter of 
considerable variety and extent from re- 
views, reports of learned societies, and other 
miscellaneous sources. It appears to be a 
complete vade-mecum of Sanscrit bibliopoly 
and belles-lettres; every work connected 
with, or treating of, the language, being in- 
cluded, with a variety of novel information 
respecting the fine arts, the antiquities, the 
a the drama, the poetry, the mytho- 
ogy, &c. of Hindoo literati. A few of 
these various points of information will be 
interesting to most of our readers. 


The name Sanscrit is derived from two 
words, sam and cri, meaning adorned or po- 
lished. The square character of the Hin- 
dostan alphabet, still retains the name of 
Devandgari, or the “writing of the gods.’ 
There are fourteen, or, according to some, 
sixteen vowels, and thirty-four consonants, 
the compounds of which letters form about 
eight hundred characters. The language is 
singularly harmonious and flowing; in 
its structure there are rules observed for 
avoiding the concurrence of incompatible 
sounds, not only in the individual words, 
but in their beginnings and terminations 
respectively, which are adapted according 
to circumstances. ‘The rules for this per- 
mutation of letters have been more pro- 
foundly investigated by Hindoo gramma- 
rians than by those of any other nation; 
and they have completed a system of ortho- 
graphy which may be justly termed euphon- 
ical. They require all compound terms to 
be reduced to this standard; and Sanscrit 
authors, it may be observed, delight in com- 
pounds of inordinate length; -the whole 
sentence, too, or even whole periods, may, 
at the pleasure of the author,. be combined 
like the elements of a single word.” 


The numerals dwi, tri, chalur, bear a sin- 
gular resemblance to the Latin and Greek, 
duo, tres, quatuor. And the learned priests 
who derive titles from the number of Vedas 
they have read are styled Dwivedi, Trivedi, 
Chaturvedi, accordingly. 


“ The Mythology of the Uindoos is the 
great obstacle which must ever prevent 
their poetry from becoming popular in Eu- 
rope. Ifthe pantheon of the heathen dei- 
ties of our own classic world requires a 
guide to Parnassus, or a Lempriere, to en- 
able us to understand the poets of Greece 
and Italy, how much more shall we be at a 
loss where every thing is not only new and 
strange, but frightful and shocking ?—where 
the great personifications of nature and 
mind have not been softened down by the 
beau ideai of the Greeks to the perfection of 
human symmetry; but are still exhibited 
in their original, barbarous, and unwieldy 
forms ; majesty by enormous stature, power 
by multitudinous hands, providence by 
countless eyes, wisdom by the trunk of the 
elephant, omnipresence by innumerable bo- 
dies.” 


It gives a favourable idea of Hindoo inge- 
nuity, when we read that they lay claim to 
no fewer than three hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of deities / 
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ANTIQUITY OF EARLDOMS IN ENGLAND. 


Earipoms are the most ancient dignities 
in the peerage of this country; and, among 
the Saxons, earl, or ealderman, was the 
next title to atheling, or prince. Lal, or 
earl, in the Saxon, signifies noble; as Eal- 
red, a man’s name, noble man; eadelman, 
or ealderman, (now alderman,) noble sena- 
tor or counsellor. This dignity was at one 
time invariably attached to the possession 
or government, or both united, of a particu- 
lar tract of land, thence termed shire or 
share, signifying a division or proportion of 
the kingdom, which, from time immemo- 
rial, was thus divided for its better or more 
easy government. ‘These districts or earl- 
doms, either during the stay of the Romans 
or after the Norman conquest, had various 
other names to signify their conquest, jitris- 
diction, &c.; as 

Provincia or satrapia, when such had 
been conquered, and was governed by a mi- 
litary deputy or lieutenant. 

Comitatus, or county, (as comitatus Ox- 
oniensis, the county of Oxford,) when go- 
verned by a count or comes imperil, (a part- 
ner in the government;) in which case the 
laws generally were of the people’s own 
choosing, in the comitia or commons’ coun- 
cil, and the earl’s or count’s revenue arose 
from the profits, that is, the third penny, of 
all pleas in his court. 

Comitatus palatinus, or county palatine, 
when the ruler was comes palatii, or pala- 
tinus, (that is, companion in the palace, 
royal count, or count palatine;) in which 
case he became territorial proprietor, was 
invested with royal authority and preroga- 
tive, (jura regalia, including royal services 
and estreats,) within his own county or pa- 
latinate; and administered the laws, both ci- 
vil and criminal, in his own name, for his 
own profit, and by his own officers: in fact 
he was, in every respect, a king, only that 
he held his sovereignty of a superior lord *, 


Ditio, where there was no resident chief 
magistrate, but where the laws were occa- 
sionally or periodically administered by a 
court of justices-itenerant delegated by the 
prince for that purpose. 

And ager; as ager Salopiensis, Ebora- 
censis, et Cantianus, (that is, the seigniories 
of Shropshire, Yorkshire, and Kent,) where 
the commons’ laws were administered; but 
where the earl or count had a large tract of 
land as his own seigniory or domain, and 
likewise received the revenue of his govern- 
ment for his own use and profit. 


There was still another officer with simi- 
lar powers as regarded the administration 
of justice, viz. the comarchus, that is, earl, 
count, ruler, or burgomaster of a city, whose 
jurisdiction extended no farther than the 
walls or boundaries thereof, but who had 
for the whole or part of his fee or salary a 





* The counties palatine of Englan! are Chester, 
Lancaster, and Durham; which formerly had very 
great privileges, and were invested with an indepen- 
dent jurisdiction, because they lay adjacent to ene- 
mies’ countries, viz. Wales and Scotland; so that the 
inhabitants might have administration of justice at 
home, and remain there to secure the country from 


invasion, 


spot of ground or domain in the suburbs +; 
—such was Leofrick, Earl of Coventry, 
husband of the celebrated Godiva, who rode 
naked through the streets of that city, to 
preserve its privileges, and to save the inha- 
bitants from an oppressive tax. 

Comites, or counts, are evidently of Nor- 
man introduction. Having had bestowed 
upon them the government of the shires or 
provinces, it is casy to see how these were 
converted into counties. Is is singular, 
however, that whilst the latter designation 
remains until the present day, the original 
title of earl has surmounted every attempt 
at suppression, and survived the revolutions 
of conquest and time; and that, too, al- 
though for ages the wives of such person- 
ages have been styled comitisse, or count- 
esses. 

We have seen that the chief business of 
an earl was the administration of justice to 
those over whom he ruled; to this was 
joined a military command like that of our 
lords-lieutenant of counties. In fact, this 
very ancient office and dignity assimilated 
in every respect to that of governor-general 
of any of the British colonies, as at present 
constituted. 

But in the course of time, when earldoms 
and other dignities began to be hereditary, 
and created by letters patent from the king, 
the official duties ceased to be performed, 
whilst the titles and landed revenues re- 
mained. At length, instead of being con- 
fined as before to the counties and principal 
towns, these titles became extended, in con- 
sequence of the number of earls, to villages, 
family estates, and even surnames. 

The king officially addresses an earl as 
his “right trusty and right well-beloved 
cousin ;’’ and, in some instances, ‘ puissant 
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MUSIC. 


KING'S THEATRE. 


Werct’s opera Die Schwietzer Familie was 
produced on Wednesday evening, for the 
début of Madame Fischer ;—of the opera 
and the débutante, it is now our business 
and pleasure, —(how rarely are these 
united!) to speak in most favourable mood. 
We confess we like rustic operas, especially 
in summer, when any thing that looks green 
and cool and cheerful is a blessed relief 
from the brick-walls, and basking dusty 
sunshine, in which poor Londoners are in- 
cased for twelve months in the year. It is 
pleasant, too, to relax our weary limbs, and 
refresh our plodding minds with one elastic 
bound and cheerful smile of village life; to 











+ At the head of the comarchi was the Earl-Mar- 
shal of England, whose office of presiding in various 
courts, as the king's representative, and within the 
precincts of the palace, shows that the administration 
of the laws was essentially and inseparably connected 
with the dignity of earl. ‘This office, however, having 
become hereditary, and consequently almost a mere 
dignity in the family of the Duke of Norfolk, neces- 
sity occasionally compels the appointment of a tem- 
porary officer, entitled the Lord High Steward of 
England, whose business it is to preside at corona- 
tions, and on the trial of a peer for high treason. Any 
of these particular duties being ended, his commission 
expires: he then breaks his wand, and so puts an end 





to his authority, 


rince.”"— From the “ Key to Both Houses of 





pleasures, in the sober joyousness of rus- 
tic hilarity, and soothe the memory of 
worldly cares by sympathy with sorrows 
which have their origin in Nature’s sacred 
impulse. "Tis then for a happy moment 
we live a new life, by forgetting the tricks 
and formalities with which ‘old offend- 
ers” in worldly matters shuffle through 
their being ;—forgetting, too, the complicated 
machinery of that unwieldy mass, that 
‘misshapen chaos of well-seeing forms’’— 
Society,— we are almost brought to con- 
template that state of primeval happiness 
poets have recorded. If this appear rhap- 
sodical, it is not our fault. The rhapsody 
is none of our making, we are but a furnace 
giving forth its breathings. Of what sim- 
ple materials, and by what simple means is 
this pleasure created? The scene-painters, 
with their magic daubs; the scene-shifters, 
with their shrill squeaking pipe; the fid- 
dlers, with their cat’s guts, and horse’s tails 
and resin; the singers, with their sweet 
throats and pretty acting; and the tailors 
with their scissors and needles, and stitches 
and sarsnets ;—these are the mighty genii 
who can command our extacies, by placing 
us in such places of “sunny bliss,” and 
groves of song, with such sweet company of 
“pretty behaved” and _prettily-dressed 
people. These, at the well-known signal of 
the prompter’s second bell, burst upon us 
in all their magnitude of melody, charming 
yur senses with three too fleeting hours of 
rusticity, till the same relentless signal again 
closes upon them, and shuts us out to the 
natural serenity of our brick and mortar 
streets! 
** Woe is me! 

Seeing what I have seen, seeing what I see.”’ 

This is a reflection on rustic operas in 
general, which The Swiss Family has only 
revived in our minds. The whole story 
and conduct of the piece is prettily con- 
ceived; just interesting enough to keep alive 
the feelings of anxiety, without the pain of 
extravagant exertion. We unfortunately 
could not get a book to explain the minutiz 
of the matter, but we saw enough of Emme- 
line’s devoted love for her absent Jacob 
Friburg, and her long-lost native hills, and 
the pertinacious and laughable rivalries of 
Herr Paul, the comical gardener, to be- 
speak it to our taste. The music is in 
character, beautifully chaste, and breathing 
nought but melody and peace. It is not 
like Beethoven’s Fidelio, grand and soul- 
stirring, it is rather of the soul-soothing 
character ;—and each in their turn are de- 
lightful. Madame Fischer is a most pleas- 
ing and interesting woman,—about the size 
of Madame Devrient, but more amiable 
and feminine in her appearance. Her 
singing is rich, correct, and full of melody, 
and her acting natural and captivating, 
beyond any thing we have seen for a long 
time. Her success was complete, and it 
was quite gratifying to observe the heartfelt 
pleasure and elation of spirits with which 
she acknowledged the applause of the audi- 
ence. In fact, we liked to have her encored, 
(which she was in most of her pieces,) as 
much for the pleasure her singing gave us, 
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as for the pleasure evinced by herself. It 
is seldom we have to speak of an actress in 
this way, and, therefore, we may be excused 
for dwelling upon so seemiiigly trifling an 
incident. We like the heartiness and sim- 
plicity of female nature, and can appreciate 
it even in an actress. Madame Fischer 
has quite won our affections, and may 
command them as long as she sings so de- 
lightfully, and seems so pleased at giving 
pleasure. The rest of the opera was credit- 
ably sustained, the chorusses especially, 
being well studied. We must particularly 
remark on the spirited and comical acting 
of the amatory gardener, who displayed 
great originality of real comedy, and re- 
ceived much well-merited applause. The 
whole performance was well received, the 
finale to the first act unanimously encored. 


THE DRAMA. 


HMAYMARKET. 
Friday.—A Duel, &c.; the Court Jester; the Barber 
of Seville; the Wolf and the Lamb. 


Saturday.—Love ina Village, the Court Jester; Ca- 
therine and Petruchio. 


Monday.—Richard the Third; the Court Jester; 
John Jones. 


Tuesday.—Intrigue; the Belle’s Stratagem; the 
Court Jester ; my Grandmother, 

Wednesday.—Maneeuvring; Paul Pry; the Court 
Jester; the Highland Reel. 


Thursday.—AtDnuel, &c.; the Wolf and the Lamb; 
the Court Jester ; Peeping Tom, 














ENGLISH OPERA, OLYMPIC. 
The Climbing Boy; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, by Advertisement ; 
the Evil Eye, 
ilave been the nightly entertainments at 
this theatre, with the exception of Monday, 
when The Sister of Charity stood in place of 
The Evil Eye, and Thursday, when Com- 


Sortable Lodgings and Bombastes Furioso fol- 


lowed The Climbing Boy. The House was 
very respectably attended. There has been 
no novelty of any kind at either of the 
above theatres since our last publication. 


MINORS, 
Conurc.—Monsieur Martin and his mena- 


gerare engaged at this house, where of 


course, they will be quite at home. It is 
understood, however, that Monsieur, his 
lions, boa-constrictors, &c. have been served 
with notice by the proprictors of the thea- 
tres royal, that they will be proceeded 
against for the penalties they incur by per- 
forming the ‘legitimate drama’ at a “ mi- 
nor theatre!!!" We do not see what de- 
fence they can possibly make, for the very 
piece in which they appear— Hyder Ah, 
was actually originally produced on the pa- 
tent boards of Drury, a fact which must ne- 
cessarily mark it as belonging to the ‘ na- 
tional drama.” 

Stranp.—Two new burlettas have been 
brought forward by Mrs. Waylett; the first, 
A Day in Paris is a light affair, thrown to- 
gether solely for the purpose of displaying 
the versatility of Miss C. Crisp in a variety 
of characters :—a purpose which was fully 
answered, The other, Wheedling, or Love 
ina Snowstorm, is an adaptation from the 
French, by Mr. Lunn, and, unless we are 
much mistaken, is not evena novelty to the 
English stage. Keeley performs the prin- 
cipal character with inimitable drollery. 





CLaRENCE.—Messrs. Starmer, Villier 
and Co., keep up the ball here with consi- 
derable spirit: many of the best operas and 
farces have been produced in rapid succes- 
sion, and we are even promised two entirely 
new pieces next week. 

AstLey’s.—The Russian horn band have 
progressed to the Amphitheatre, where they 
appear in a representation of a Fair on the 
Ice at Moscow, and, what with puffing and 
being puffed, will doubtless prove attractive. 
The Battle of Waterloo has, somewhat more 
tardily than usual, undergone its usual re- 
vivification, although rather in a cut-down 
state, and The High-Mettled Racer dies 
nightly with the liveliest reality. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Townsend.—Townsend is at length sen- 
tenced to a solitary cell; Townsend, who for 
sixty years past, has been labouring to keep 
the wicked world in order! Perhaps no 
man was ever more familiarized to, or less 
tinctured with, the iniquities of his fellow 
creatures; for with the shrewdness of the 
most active of police officers, he combined 
the simplicity of a child. Townsend has 
officiated at almost all the domestic festivi- 
ties of the aristocracy for the last half cen- 
tury: christenings, marriages, and funerals; 
the coronations and interment of monarchs; 
besides assisting at the finishing stroke of 
many an irregular career. He was a great 
favourite with George III.; and various 
anecdotes are related of his Majesty's con- 
descension towards this active and faithful 
servant: among other stories, it is said that 
on occasion of some review at Bagshot, an 
impudent fellow in the crowd having con- 
trived to rob the prince of thief-takers of 
his hat, the king was greatly diverted, “ Kh, 
eh, eh! Lost your castor, Townsend, lost 
your castor? Pretty guardian for me, truly: 
can’t keep his hat on his head. If you 
don’t look sharper, man, I shall be losing 
my crown.” 
that as he was entering, as Prince of Wales, 
one of the brilliant entertainments given at 
Devonshire House, he observed a gentle- 
man, very handsomely dressed, alight from 
his carriage, and make his entré, in the 
usual way, with the rest of the company, 
whom, from his air and costume, he con- 
ceived to be some man of distinction per- 
sonally unknown to him. ‘Townsend, who 
was standing at the foot of the stairs with 
his eye fixed on the stranger, allowed him 
to get as far as the landing place, by way of 
detecting the object of his visit; then quietly 
beckoning to the honorable gentleman to 
come back, he observed, in a loud voice— 
‘¢ Bill, my fine fellow, you ben’t expected ?” 
It proved to be a pickpocket, who, by dint 
of impudence, hoped to make his way into 
the throng, for the pursuit of his calling.— 
We remember seeing old Townsend at the 
coronation last year, when he stood, baton 
in hand, admiring the bench of Peeresses, 
and expatiating on the beauty of such a- 
mong them as “he remembered babbies ; 
God bless them!’ He was particularly 











struck by the loveliness of one lady, whom 
he did not immediately recognize. 


“ Such 


The late King used to relate |. 
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a dandsome woman, and a Countess too, 


and he not knowher name!” It proved to 
be a lady whose long residence abroad at 
once accounted for his ignorance.—Court 
Journal. 

Sir Walter Scott.—We are happy to be 
able to state, that Sir Walter Scott enjoys 
better health than is generally supposed. 
When he stopped at the Fushie-bridge, the 
other day, on his road to Abbotsford, he 
immediately recognized the old lady of the 
house (who is supposed to be the prototype 
of Meg Dodds,) and gave her a hearty shake 
of the hand. ‘The old lady has been in rap- 
tures ever since.— Edinburgh Evening Post. 
Sir Walter Scott has stood his journey to 
Abbotsford well, and been ot soothed 
and gratified by finding himself at home. 
He was wheeled, on the day after his 
arrival, into his library, hall, &c., and spoke 
and looked more like himself, than those 
about him ever hoped to witness——Scotsman. 

Shell Volcanoes-—On the southern ex- 
tremity of the Island of Ramree, is a ridge 
of low hills, among which are several volca- 
noes that are reported to emit flames occa- 
sionally, and throw out quantities of iron 
pyrites. In their more tranquil state, a 
greasy mud bubbles up, mixed with a little 
petroleum. Shell volcanoes abound in this 
neighbourhood, ‘The Mughs worship vol- 
eanic hills, thinking them places, by which 
the Naga, or serpent, on whose head the 
world reposes, gives vent to his uneasiness, 
when fatigued and distressed, in smoke and 
flame. 

Eggs of Fish—A cod has been found to 
contain 3,686,760 eggs; a flounder1,357,400; 
a herring, 36,960; asole, 100,362. Fish 
never sleep, having no cye-lids, nor any 
membrane to cover the eye, as all animals 
have on whom asia has vestowed the 
pleasures of sleep. 

Mountains of Great Britain.—There are 
one hundred mountains in Great Britain, 
the height of which exceeds one thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Of these, 
among the loftiest and most picturesque, 
are Snowdon, Plinlimmon, and Kadr Iris. 


Napoleon.—In 1815, Lanjuinais was elect- 

ed President of the Chamber of Represent- 
atives. On this occasion he had an inter- 
view with Napoleon. Napoleon: Sir! there 
is now no room for double dealing, you 
must reply to my questions. Lanjuinais : 
Sire, I will answer with the rapidity of 
lightning; I make no compromise with my 
conscience. N. Are you of my party? 
L. 1 have never been of any man’s party ; 
[ have always belonged to my duty. 
You equivocate; will you obey me? L. Yes, 
Sire, according to the tenor of my duty. 
N. But do you hate me? L. I have the 
happiness never to have hated any one; I 
have always, as far as possible, indulged 
a kindly disposition, and exercised benefi- 
cence, even towards those who for eighteen 
months made me liable to be killed at sight. 
At these words the Emperor held out his 
arms and embraced him; and from that 
moment they stood in amicable relation to 
each other.—Rev. Encyclopedique. 

Specific against Rats and Mice.—lt is a 
fact not generally known, that tar rubbed 
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on the holes of these vermin will imme- 
diately banish them. When it becomes 
it must be renewed:—Country Paper. 
Cholera Alarm.—On Tuesday night, says 
a@ morning paper, the House of Commons 
resented an “ appalling — " of empty 
enches. Except on the front opposition 
bench, all had flown, except Mr. Hume; 
and when Mr. Harvey was alluding to some 
one, (Mr. O’Connell, we believe,) he spoke 
of one fwho had just been ‘‘ compelled” to 
withdraw! The house was hemptialded every 
quarter of an hour with chloride of lime. 
Men were engaged spreading it about with 
watering pots. What a time for debates! 


The Mississipi.—This vast river runs for 
1,200 miles on the summit of a range of 
mountains, on both sides of which the slope 
of the land is about a foot for every tWo 
¥'rench acres. 

Numismatics—The Royal Library at 
Paris has just purchased the rich collection 
of antique medals made by M. Edouard de 
Cadalvene, during his three years’ tour in 
the East. Inddition to the rare Greek 
coins in this collection, there are upwards 
of a hundred imperial golden medals, which 
will, ina great measure, repair the loss 
occasioned by the late robbery. This is the 
second collection with which M. de Cadal- 
vene has supplied the Royal Library, which, 
notwithstanding the extent of the robbery, 
still possesses the most complete cabinet in 
Europe. 

Travelling Fields —The Abbé Anduze re- 
lates, that as he was one day making the 
best of his way over a mountain, in the 
Alleghany range, he suddenly felt the soil 
move 0 his feet, and perceived that a 
tolerably large-sized field well covered with 
trees, was rapidly travelling down towards 
the plain, whither he quickly arrived with- 
out the least inconvenience. These moving 
landscapes are common in those hills. 

Drinking a Fortune.—There is at present 
living in Anderson Walk, an old man, in 
excellent health, who has drunk on an aver- 
age a mutchkin of whisky every day for 
fifty-six years, making in all 2557 gallons, 
which, atthe rate of 8s. per gallon, amounts 
to £1021 16s. He is a very early riser, 
and may be’ seen going his rounds every 
morning about five o’Clock.—Glasgow Free 
Press. 

SD RT AT a a SEES TE OIE 
NOTICES. 


SEVERAL books, received for review, shall be at- 
tended to in our next ;—as also various novelties in 
the fine arts, music, &c. 

*,* In consequence of the arrangements not being 
yet completed, the publication of THs MonTuiy 
Supre.LeEmMeENT is deferred till next month. 


ey 
Guardian’s Literary Intelligencer. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Select Library, vol. 6, (Carne's Lives of Eminent 
Missionaries, vol. 1,) 6s. 

The oe &c. by Cooper, 3 vols. post 8yo. 
1d. lls. 6d. 

Skinner’s (Capt.) Excursions in India, 2 vols. 8vo, 
ll. 4s. 

Fortune-Hunting, by the Author of First Love, 
3 vols. 8vo. 12, 8a. 6d. 

Arnold’s Dramatic Stories, 3 
1d. 1)s. 6d, 

Stocqueler’s Fifteen Months’ Pilgrimage through 
Khuzestan and Persia, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

The Double Trial, 3 vols. small Svo. 1/. 4s. 








vols. crown S8yvo. 








English School of Painting and Sculpture, vol. 3, 8vo, 
half-bound, 18s, 

Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, vol. 1, 8vo. 1/. 10s. 

Greenland Missions, }Smo. 4s. 

Edinburgh Cabinet, vol. 8, ‘india, vol. 3,) 18mo. 5s. 

Theological Gleanings, ]Sa)o. 2s. 

Butler's Medicine Chest Directory, 3s. 6d. 

Robinson’s Essay on Lay Ministry, 4s. 

en Characteristics of Women, 2 vols. 8vo. 

. s. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, vol. 33, (Western World, 
vol. 2, 12mo. 6s. 

Lindley’s Outlines of Horticulture, 18mo. 2s. 

— Grammar of Ancient Geography, 12mo. 

8s. 

Ditto, ditto, with 19 Maps, 12mo, 12s. 

Ditto, Praxis on the above, ]2mo. 1s. 8d. 

Ditto, Atlas, l6mo. 7s. 

Simeon’s Works, (Horse: Homiletica,) vol. 1 to 6, 
8vo. 32. 

Bridge’s Life of Miss M. J. Graham, ]2mo. 5s. 6d. 

Chart of Modern Europe, folio, 12s. 








On Friday, 27th July, 1832, was published, price 6d. 
the First Number of a Weekly Journal of Foreign 
ag and Literature, in the French Language, 
calle 


L= CERCLE, Journal de la Litérature, 


etdes Arts, Théatres, Critique, Mceurs, Modes 
Francaises, &c. The object of this undertaking is to 
lay before the British Public and Foreigners extracts 
from the literary press of the Continent, and te make 
known, as much as possible, that which 1s amusing 
and instructive in French literature. 

Fsenwick pe PorguxktT and Coopsr, 11, Tavis- 
tock Strect, Covent Garden; to whom communica- 
tiens for the Editor, Advertisements, and Works for 
review are to be addressed. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH 
JOURNAL. 


The Public are acquainted, that th: First Part of 
this Journal, containing Nos. 1 to 26, inclusive, 
stitched in a neat printed wrapper, will be ready for 
delivery on the 3]st inst. 

The Number for this week contains 16 royal folio 
columns for THREE-HALFPENCE. 

Contents ;—They.—Trust to Yourself.-—-The Victim 
of Facility.—Popular Information on Science.—The 
Crooked Stick, by Mrs. Hall.—Liberty, St. Domingo. 
—Highland Stories. Scotland in 166].—The Court of 
Egypt.—Present State of Hungary. The True Poets, 
and various other articles of popujar interest. 


London: WILLIAM Orr, Paternoster Row; and 
sold by all Booksellers, Newsvenders, &c, 
FENTON’S FRENCH SYSTEM. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 


HE PRINCIPLES of FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. Illustrated and Simplified. 


** This is a cheap, simple, and perspicuous intro- 
duction to the most useful of modern languages. It 
is divested of all redundant matter, without a.y sa- 
crifice. * * * We have much pleasure in recommend- 
ing it.”’—Leeds Mercury. 

Also, 


1. The Gospel of St. John, in French, 


with a Literal Interlineary Translation ; also, a free 
Translation to all the obseure passages: and Notes 
on the Construction of the Language. Price 4s. 


2. A Choice Selection of Fables, on the 
same plan. Price 2s. 6d. 

3. ‘The French Speaker; or, an Unerring 
Guide to Speaking the French Language, combining 
all the advantages of Grammar, Dictionary, Exer- 


cises, and Dialogues; on a plan hitherto unknown. 
Price 4s. 


4. The Trench Genders made Easy. 
Price 6d. Second Edition. 


Also, 

The Child’s First Latin Book; being a 
Selection of Easy Progressive Latin Lessons, with a 
Literal Interlineary Translation, and Helps to Pars- 
ing. Price 23. 

‘The best system of teaching languages that we 
have seen.””"— Yorkshire Miscellany. 

‘*Mr. F. has done all that can be done towards per- 
fecting interlineary translation.’’—Sheffield Iris. 

‘*A boy of fair capacity, by going through these 
works, would, we have no doubt, attain a more ex- 
tensive and more accurate knowledge of the French 
language, than it is possible to attain from the gram- 
mar and dictionary system in many year’s study.”— 
Leeds Mercury. 

** Such a compendium of the language as we have 
never before met with.""—Leeds Intelligencer. 

Sold by SimpKiIn and Marsna.t, London, 
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Printed forJoun Boora, Duke Street, Portland Place. 
I 


A PRACTICAL BOOK OF COOKERY. 
Just published, with great addition and improvement 
price 6s. 6d. in boards, 

PPLHE NEW PROFESSED COOK in 

all the fashionable varieties, adapted to the table 

of either large or small families, with « due regard to 
economy, containing upwards of 700 Receipts in 
French and English Cookery, and 100 in Confec- 
tionary, besides those for Bottling of Fruits, Preserv- 
ing, Pickling, Distilling, and many other articles of 
information necessary to be known by every mistress, 
or servant in a family. These receipts, the fruit of 
much experience and reflection, are written and de- 
scribed, so that any capacity may understand them, 
and are devoted to the object its title professes, and 
not mixed up with irrevelant subjects, or vain egotism, 
and will be found, upon due examination and compa- 
rison, to be by far the most practical work on the sub- 
ject extant. By ROBERT REYNOLDS, 

Cook to the Duke of Portland, and Pupil of the late 
Monsieur Simon, Cook to His Majesty, and to the 
King of France. 

Also, 
A Much Improved Cellar Book, by the 


addition of several Wines. Printed on writing paper, 
price ls. 6d. 
II. 


RECORD of WATERLOO, by EYE WITNESSES. 
The tenth edition, with 34 Etchings by Capt. Jones, 
and Crann’s enlarged Map of the Field, in 4to, 4/. 4s. 
A Circumstantial Detail of this Battle and 
Campaign; containing all the public, and many pri- 
vate recitals from Officers and Privates among the In- 
fantry, Cavalry, and Artillery; besides these details 
is given a Series of more Comprehensive Accounts, in 
the Despatches of the Allied Generals, acting in the 
Field. To which is added, the Names of every officer 
who served in the Campaign, with a variety of public 
and private documents. Copies, with early impres- 

sions of Mr. Jones’s etchings, price 5/, 5s. 

Ill. 
Price 14s. coloured, or plain, 9s. 

Dr. Turton’s Conchological Dictionary of 
the British Islands ; including Land and Fresh-water 
Shells in every possible situation, with ample Rules 
and Directions, which will apply also to the general 
Conchologist, with regard to the specimen of the spe- 
cies given in the work; and such individual patriotic 
and amateur Collectors who may wish to record their 
Discoveries. A large margin edition of the work is 
provided for their insertion, which recreative pursuit 
is recommended, and will be found both healthful 
and profitable to those who wish to unfold the great 
book of nature. The enlarged edition, with plain and 
coloured set of plates, 1/7. lls. 6d. 


CHOLERA. 
TTLEY’S BALM of INDIA— 


This liquid is a most efficacious and certain an- 
tiseptic, where there is apprehension of infection or 
contagion ; is a preventive to disease arising from 
Malaria; and as a rubefacient and stimulant &> the 
surface of the body, superinducing a most ¢omfortable 
and universal glow; itis a preparation of which no 
one should remain un: ossessed in this awful period. 

The BALM of INWJIA will be found exceedingly 
efficacious when applied for sprains, bruises, lumba- 
go, sciatica, loss of muscular action, rheumatism, 
weakness in the ancies, chilblains, and contractions, 
From its penetrating influence, it alleviates the head- 
ache in afew moments, by application to the forehead 
and temples ; relieves violent colds, when applied to 
the chest ana throat ; instantly suppresses that peculiar 
inflammation, produced by the stings and bites of in- 
sects ; and immediately removes the tooth and ear- 
ache, by applying a little cotton or lint moistened 
with this invaluable preparation. 

Price 2s. 9d. Duty included. 

Sold by Messrs. BAxec.ays, Farringdon Street, 
EpWARDs, St. Paul’s Church-Yard; Surron and 
Co. Bow Church-Yard ; and retail, by SANGEk, 150, 
O.:ford Street; CHANDLER, 76, Oxford Street ; ALpD- 
WINCKLE and Co. 6, Bedford Street, Tottenham 
Court Road; Bricas, 48, Wigmore Street; Priest, 
14, Parliament Street; Burrigzvip, 180, Strand, 
Harris, St. Paul’s Church-Yard; STRADLING, 
Royal Exchange; JonnsTon, 68, Cornhill; WINDUs, 
61, Bishopsgate Street; Strir.ine, 86, High Street, 
Whitechapel ; CaaLpscort, 75, Newington Cause- 
way; and SAREL, Brighton. 

Ral ie POEL COE SS el BO OLA Oe EE 

London: Published by WiLtLiAmM TINDALL, (every 
Saturday,) at the OrFice, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, 
STRAND. 

Sold by F. C. Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 
21, Paternoster Row; G. Purkess, 6], Wardour Street ; 
Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; J. Thomas, Birchin 
Lane; J. Onwhyn, Catherine Street; and all Book 
sellers in Town and Country. 

G, Dav son, Printer, Serie’s Place, Carcy Street. 
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Robber, the, 230 

Roi des Ribands, 28' 

Romance and Reality, 177, 214 
Romance of the Early Ages, 423 
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Russian Army, the, 7 
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St. Leu, Duchess de, 377 

Scotchmen, Illustrious, Chambers’s, 279 
Scottish Chiefs, Miss Porter's, 9 

Shair, and other Poems, 151 
Shakspearean Dictionary, Dolby’s, 379 
Sir Ralph Esher, Leigh Hunt’s, 277, 295 
Smuggler, the, 4, 20 

South Sea Island, Steward’s, 129, 150 
Southey’s Poems, Selections from, 186 
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Spain in 1830, Inglis’s, 294 

Statutes of the Realm, 397 
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Surgical Questions, 136 
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Time’s Telescope for 1832, 194 

Topogtapher, the Family, 104 

Topographical and Statistic Details, 207 

Tour in England, Ireland, France, &c. by a 
German Prince, 97, 120, 345, 360, 374, 
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Tour, Sir Humphry Davy’s last, by Dr. 
Tobin, 321 

Travellers, Biography of, 21 

Tresor de L’Ecolier Frangais, 203 


Vegetable Substances, 424 

Victim, the, 197 

Visit to the Courts of Sweden, Russia, &c. 
by Captain Frankland, 266, 306 


Usurer’s Daughter, the, 185, 199, 216 


Waverley Novels, 6, 54 
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Apology for our Prospectus, 1 
Annuals, the, 41 
Actor, Life of an, 154 


Bathmendi, 58 

Bears, American, 414 

Beauty, English, 314 

Deuvihed, tha, hy b. EF. L. 104 

Black Gate of Treves, 156 

Brougham, Memoir of Lord, 33 

Bull and the Barber, 75 

Byron, Original Letters of, a Series, 156, 
172, 188, 233 

Byron, on the Life and Writings of, by Arch- 
deacon Spenser, 152 


Calf, Gratitude of a, 413 

Canning, Room in which he died, 91 
Caroline Cleveland, by Miss Mitford, 43 
Cholera Morbus Disarmed, 108 

Cibber, Notices of, 155 

Cumets, (Alleged Error,) 253 


Day of Distress, a, 74 
Dealers and Amateurs, 357 
Dedication—to whom? 33 
Deed without a Name, 253 
Drama, Fiench, 329. 


Eagle, the Golden, 414 

Editor’s Lament, 17 

Eel, the, 413 

Elliston and the Ass’s Head, 316 
Emus, the, 414 

Escurial and its Relicary, 315 
Ettrick Shepherd, Life of, 364 
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Fatima’s Adventures, 33] 
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Magazine Day, 24, 90 
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March of Innovation, 24 

Maxims, 143 

Medicinal Virtues of Precious Stones, 73 

Mende Diverse, 330 

Midshipman’s Vicissitudes, 92 

Milton, Notices of, 205 
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gence in every Number. 
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Munden, Memoir of, 353 

Music and Dancing, 285 

My First Duel, 204 
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Ourselves and Others, 346 
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Parrot, the, 413 
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Tartini, Memoir of, 234 

Tea, Adulteration of, 205 
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